he ead justice 
itself with 1 





sutrality ; that it favo 

was one-poli more than another that the Government 

‘asin all other laws, it was absolute.neutrality in matters 

“was, that those who reproached the Government ' 

wanted to perpetuate by law a decided ity in 
ews. That was a position which the Britis Government 


t 3! What. 
ion possibly mean, except this, that the doctrines of the. 


‘to prevail sects which did not adopt Muh 
am ‘a sound doctrine for the followers of Islam, but cou 
An analysis of these objections should show of what an 
unre’ Je character were the remonstrances which were 
put forward EZ the hon’ble Members on the left. But if his hon 
on i ( 








second point 1 sca Chi ok lage al rema 
ores my hon’ble friend, Mr. n, 
the whole course of the proceedings in re ¥ 
nau'y igo pe ae Tt seems to me strange tha’ 
ho made in rd to a mesure which! } 


© [he hon’ble Mx. Carma exe at what be 
yeusu prea feelers sh Rec yi hee 


inary 
0» Eee eta aa 


‘it was y impossible to draw a Bill for the re 
od ig alone. The Bill was accordingly 
ce, after careful deliberation; it met with an i 
‘by an expression of 


Gay, when T ronght jo the Bal app sb lly it: 
to-a certain section. of Native society. T said, when 
uestion, that there was no 








dras Presidency, i yer 
binson. A considerable number 
i Reh policy sd legilation, 
istic of our i i islation. Oth 
n Se ipnccians at its principles, bu although ot 
1 its measures of a much wider nature. ers 
ground-that it will be misunderstood. So 
First, let me state the effect of the views expressed 


ie en a 
emen con » an A 
ir opinions i rat they consider 


resent proposed. ‘There are scarcely any members of Bréhm 

at the Act, if in its present shape, could hardly have any effect, 
ment to Hi is to forswear their religion in order to contract bi 
admit of their property passing to the issue of such marriages. _ 


e Acting Collector of Madura, Mr. McQuhae, says that 
of a few Hindt gentlemen on the Bill. He says— _ 
find they object to the Bill on the ground that it is founded on the sax 
DJ which legalizes the re-marriage of Hind widows, and Act XXI of 
EY a te ai eee law now they 
can have ‘no injurious 
p rier ai tt confirms Act KX1 of seas 
of those who may desire to renounce their religion.’ 
«Phe Collector of Tanjore, Mr. Cadell, gives 
liar ortance, because it shows that thoroughly fair and 
cen to ascertain Native opinion on the whole subject. — 
ft to ascertain the views of the Zindé community as’ 
enh pnt facing aia a few gentlemen of 


ints out ow, at fst, they viewed it with 





> stleman, Lila Lachmi Narain, Honorary Magistrate of 
iaueses wil an though he does not himself share the o 
enactment of this roa ogi ao of conv them nb 
Of course, it is impossi 
Sporto argue hth people who aro not open rapes.» 
hich is capable of being misrepresented, we c¢ 
4 mia but hoy any rewonabe gnaperse iia eig 
used purpose of converting people to hristianit : 
ng altogether. A man who takes nemeraeegy of it must borin ai) 
ot ne aia ' hb 


toa Ge gemeat 
“marriages. er aon tt seomad tana 
desta whales Oe one enna will be 
anxious to ‘ements of its pro 





‘ iv ¢ “ is . ene ‘is t 10 fact 
sto be known? On what single doctrine,, 
n Christians be said to agree ? Ppncaperane 
bul m madanism. Tt has often been alle y) 
the allegation, that there is no great theo! 
r adan who honours Christ as a great 
egards Christ as a good man, and Mahomet as one 
‘the most important of all truths. At all 
n date, a man was a Native Christian in some sen 
use of the expression—‘In the name of our. 
ny wi reater obstacle to hi 
ammadan or Hindi, than the 
ar— I am neither a nora Hit 
that a man is a Native Christian to be proved ? 
‘powers, and if he a Sw ool ie Unb ee? Ch 
bt, but whatever it’ means, it” meats & 
‘no one can see. 1t means some state 


;doctrine. If two people come before a in 
‘and say ‘ we ag tombe tle op 
(which, by the way, the Act does not define); ‘neither of Us 

Fe liere repent in your presence) the prososvet words,” the Regis 


: certificate. He no right to say ‘are you baptized?” 
right to ask questions, and next, because many Chris 
has no right to say, “do you belong to any congrega 

pristianity may be, it is wider than any inati 
is; for a hundred creeds pass 
y to the boy of seventeen and the girl of - 
onséni?’ for such consent is not necessary as the 
will, I trust, be removed by the consolidated Bill 
the ceremony and give the cer 
it is given, the marria 





defini 
t 


| Sera, em 
morrow to say what Positivists are orthodox and what 
_ On the other hand, if you do not define what you mean 
Bill proposed by m hon’ble friend will be open to every obje 
brought against the Bill now before the Council. — RECS. 
are reduced, then, to this alternative. If you treat marriage 
} take a man’s own word for his religion, 


i Fon ge 
word for the fact that he is a Christian, or ; 
orfor the fact that he is not a Hindi. It appears to me that the 
exactly the same right to say—‘You have no business to let 
eorcling to ngw tangled plans of your own, merely because he 
to say ‘you have no business to let him do so merely be 
Brahm because he says he is not 
erf reak his caste 





little about it; 
him, and we think so little of such a p 
hat-you really ought not to attach any w i 
ed to protect a religion which has so little foree to p 
«My Lord, I have thus far been observing upon the ob; ect 
_ T have, I think, noticed what is most ‘material in ther 
pretty clearly that the real objection to the Bill is, that 
existence of a widespread dissent from Hindtiism, and 
‘in the direction of Act XXI of 1850, the Hindi W 
and the Christian Marriage Act. To make this quite 
unreal the other objections to the proposed measure 
; rs on the subject, written y'é gentlemen whose expel 
ig not inferior to that of my hon’ riends who oppose this Bi 


: - these papers arrived only 


Central Provinces, to an inquiry upon 
«che Bill, as it now stands, seems free from all objections. 
» with the Hindt or any other\religion, but its provisions are 
ng aremedy for the doubtful legality which a 
‘that have separated themselves entirely from the great 
jections which could have been u inst the ori 
circulated in 1869, have been removed, and Peararteael ce 
that the mass of the people will feel ieved or injured, or affe 
w. So far as any objection has been to the 
who have been consulted, the objection raised is, 
Hindu it under the Hindé law, and e 
for their chan; vision of the present Bill, 
‘is, of 1850, The paper ac 
a a resident at J 


: no except p 
the 


to the individuals to whom 


have opinion in'a matter of which they know nothing, 
se second is a passage from a private letter, bi 





should take it*is no matter of i “iad 
ion that we must be prepared for such objections, and that I 
lay which could have no other effect than that of producing 
m, Such an expression has accordingly been ced, and it 
to consider whether or not they will give way to it. - * : 
Much has been said as to the prudence and policy of doing so. I 
that, after what passed here six weeks_ and with reference to tl 
i of the Alte which © hateasentaonel, it: would-be an 664 
ent to give way to the expression of a feeling of ie 
y were aware when the Bill was introduced; and as some’ 
about prudence, I must remind those who warn us upon tl 
of disregarding Native apg hes such a matter as this, th 
as much danger in having no distinct principles of your o 
, in the most solemn and unequivocal manner, that you are 
hem, as there is in overruling, quietly but firmly, the o 
f Native society upon a matter on-which their pri les 
ically opposed to each other. p 
fe eres ane 
neiples than those of religious liberty 
ia sshson Rae 





to it that Lord Lawrence was sh 
ns made to the Bill of which he yn I reply 
thought it 


f that Lord Lawrence would have right to 
ossible that he should not have been 


likely to be made, and that Act XXI of 1850 was 
ely stronger objections, far more emphatically e 
tained by the Government although, as I believe, it is 
‘the bulk of the population. 
- T object so strongly to the principle of my hon"ble fri 
that I have little to say of its p jeal difficulties ; but I mus 
that, if he can succeed in drawing a Bill for the relief of the Brél 
ey ak in members of the sect, which will not be open to the f 
_ tions, he will have performed a wonderful feat— ee ISD 
Se '« First, bis Bill must either be open to every objection b 
against this Bill, or else it must define a Brahmo, and give son 


_ power to determine whether OS pe eeohy oanage or not; and I 


: _ utterly impossible to do either ese things. ; 

/| | Secondly, he will find it  practienlly impossible to 
without ing doubt gratuitously on the marriages of 4 

| without sanctionmg a principle wider by far than the princip! 
Indeed, the Bill in itself, by the very introduction of the name of 

will be an injustice to alf the sect, on grounds which T have ab 


ide for the case of a marriage bet’ 
raéhmo. permits such marr 
applies to them. -Tf he forbids them, he puts a res 
alien to the whole spirit of English law, and_ 
conscience. ; ° om f 
‘soon as he has passed his Brihmo Bill, } 


» Radical Lea ft aon rt : 
s of religion, for a Bill to meet their e 


s Ys “you are but a small and uNnpo 


‘pears, 








ly destroy their religi 


rned, and yet put them under 
<i Warr he vos age Ee 


Ms ahenaar up our schools and universities; when w 
“ban; when we repeal the Lex Loci Act and the 
riage Act and the Christian Marriage Acts, and look 

d wink at infanticide, we!may possibly get it for si 
the spread of unbelief as to the Native religions. Till - 
_ will say that what we really fear is, not the spread of ' 
ity of believers.” ; setts, 
Excellency raz ComMANDER-IN-CuteF said, that he sho 

to say a word with regard to the merits of this Bill, as it: 
amption in him to do so after the manner in which it had 
on’ble and “learned colleague (Mr. Steph). Bak 


Whi t 
nt “s Sal gos was connected. iis 
iew wi justice every religion, every fo 

af India einbraced. Tt had been his du yas O 





1e modified 
poppoaie tds of the table. 


e i cata adherence to the Bill embodied nt 
‘am unable to re snis clone 





“or 

ment of equal rights of 
ction uaa tahoe whil a. But | « 
on of a | ive privilege, which attacks < 
which operates silently and unseen, would ever 


“- 
if 


pope discontent, unless the people are ta’ 





we 


bests = agers 
mr ae 


‘igeesthe 
eID oF 














clause was a very 
ee 


country. Phe law, an it would temainss 
very much out would stand thus iat 
} va band eee 





‘bo, not onmpulp » but 
person to say “I am 
Beta the brag ot what I state,” 
e asked, are you or are you not prep 
Honour pro} 


de to take an oath, it would be perfectly open to the C 
th Sige such a construction as it might see fi 
oath might be made by a man who had a co 
to take an oath, or it might be put forward by a man 1 
le objection, and yet was unwilling to take an oath. 
tend to the saterents of justice and get rid of the an 
persons permitted to take an oath were Christians. 
serve that the roposal was that oaths should be a 
such cases as the Court might think fit, and he prop 
of the Court should be absolute. He also proposed th 
dition that the form of the oath should not be repug 
"decency, and that it should not affect. third persons. 
| provision would be, that oaths of an indecent kind or in 
would not be allowed, and an oath on the head of a child | 
not be permitted. But it would be permissive in’a Court 
~ which were in a decent and proper form. If a Hindi wasw 
cow's tail, and a decent respectable cow was available at 


ie permitted to take such an raw and the value of his te 


creased by the weight that fo of oath would give to it. 
lis Excellency THe Prestpent thought the amendment. 
considerable importance, and that notice had better be 
‘was not aware whether it would involve any serious incony 
_ sideration of the Bill were postponed. x 
The Hon’ble Mr. Srernen said that this Bill had been 
‘the topic had been discussed again and again in Counci 
and he did not see that any advan would be gained 
thought that the Council was capable of going into | 
time, and he should much prefer that the matter 


Excellency 1H Presrpent thought that the # 
of a serious character, and if His Flonour the 
press the amendment, His Exce.rency tho 

so that the members might avail themselves of 


“The ‘Hon'ble ‘Mx. Stern 
‘Honour the Lieut 





the Regulations of the other Presidencies, as. 
s, “The result showed that the course taken was wise. It 
at once by those eminent men who administered the P 
d, that it was impossible to carry on the administration 


leg; and the consequence was. that, a great variety of 





bu the 
is go carefully in the e whole of | 
been carefully considered, and the two Bills in tion 1 
tee hic wan propel to mody had involved 
te of the law which it was rem involv 
conveniences, and to so again pe abet, 
‘he would refer to three distinct instances of the ix 
In the first place, His Lordship and the Council: 
peip? this oye of one oe ya scu 
taken namely, the discussion on t ‘Tenancy 4 
arose y ase: the uncertainty porn gins art the ¢ 
Jations had been iritroduced into the Panjab and what Regul 
introduced. The leading tion in the settlement 
Be ion VIL of 1822. Whether thai Regulation was 
duced into the Panjib by certain letters written to the B 
tion, was one of those indeterminate questions upon 
ieht form different opinions. The view taken by his 
Richard Temple, and Lord Lawrence, on the one side, was enti 
from the view taken by a distinguished settlement off er, 
on the other; and the Chief Court of the Panjab took t 
Mr. amt The Chief Court held that the ulation 
njib and upheld Mr. Prinsep’s proceedings. effect wa 
great discussion. The view of Lord Lawrence and § 
s that Regulation VII of 1822 was never introduced into 
“but that it was held up to the settlement. officers as a 
ceedings for the settlement of the Province. Mk. STEPHEN 
ut in. detail the practical consequences of those two conflict 
i upon his view of the case, Mr. Prinsep practically 1 eve 
of decisions which had been given by the early 
2, SrePuEN thought that the very fact of a controversy 
tw! ing authorities in the Panjéb, was suffi 
portance of putting into a definite shape 





Taw, but that those 
Code was a Code 





R. STEPHEN, whi 
satisfactory. The suaiadsaot was as follows :—_ 


; hat, in section 5, lin 6, all the words after the words religious 
omitted, vane ei following be substitu 


_ the rule of decision shall be— 
(1) any custom of any body or class of 
‘conscience, and has not been declared 

) the Muhammadan law, 


persons, which is not ¢ y 
to be void by any bance 
in cases where the parties are M m 
sche parties are Hindiis, except im as far 

sensi or abolished lative enactment, or is opposed to the 

x gochey modified by ge custom as is 


‘ ae the Panjdb Civit Code gave custom the effect of law, ¢ 

i of Lord Lawrence thatit should do so.» 
‘effect of the amendment would be to baaroon that. 

-gustin whatever, and, if so, the position o 


Code would maintain the position wih ews 
Temple, intended it should have, as being an auth 
available as evidence as to the custom in tages 


whether that 
ition or commentary on it, Ho hope te Cone 
‘tion satisfactory. 
"Phe rest of the Bill he ‘should pass over very sho 
: ns relating to the Court of Wards, and there were s 
San > pea and the 


practice of the Panj Co 
— first to put these into the Act rela 


to 
ered more a’ = that they should rat d a place in} 
the Committee proposed to € 
, with the exe 
a sort of: small. 
Pew eteal Justice, ere was, 
Cases which would fall under i) would n 
did, there was little difference between | the rules: 
rules referred to at the end of the Bill 
rules which had already received the 
ian Councils’ Act. The Committee p 
for which the Local Goyernm 
were put in force, the existing rule 
e subject of the Bill. Then 
the enactments which were 


would never again be a question as to 





Commissioner 
gor bieaied ts 


left out. M Stenaiar pruay 
: sin the ab ieniootel ine onions of th 
were to be brought under the ip of the 


bees ns ang re 


at ie el thn "ha fe same pion 
ong relating to bankruptcy 
Motion was put and agreed to, : 





, had more than once ¢ 
{his Council. H1s Hovour thought that Me 
o their hon’ble nner Mie 


1is judgment 
Gaat ‘of his official career. He had 
of the’ territories in the province of the - 
Panj He had served in that 


of a-yery superior character, and he had had mad he 
had therefore a special interest in this Bill. .After a quarter 
British administration the state of things was, he | 
point persons who were concerned in the i i 
early days when he had served there; the pla 
‘sued had not only been modified, but, he might say, 

The Panjab had come to be as law-ridden, as much ridden 0 
feared, as any part of British India. He had often expressed 
ig it miglit have been thought in a somewhat jocular way, 

or the reign of lawyers; but in doing so, he did not in any f 
give ast opsmion in'the way of a joke, but in the most serio 1s. 
ner. He did consider that the predominance of lawyers all ove 
was a very serious and growing evil, and he wished to declare 


4 ever the country became too hot to hold us it wo age 


done it; The Senior Judge of the Panjab, an lay 
comparatively recent years gone to that. province, was, he » 
that the Courts were becoming a burden and 
That bei looked. 
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would be found to be just and equit 

taken. One of these was that the 
very humble et ee f 


of all rovisions. ‘objection, Sir ARD 
ught, had been met by of Rs. 500 or £50 which 
rovided. Another objection se rules as to insolvency 


jon as to the liability of i uired ¥ 
payment of his debts after his disc 
“that that objection was correctly founded, 
surged by any one who had attentively considered the 
providing for the administration of the insolvent’s estate, the 
the Court to give the insolvent his discharge, but he was still 
‘any debt remaining unpaid. Sm Ricnarp Temrve | 
the provi ions in question would be found to secure the interests of 
1 the one hand, and on the other, to protect the debtor from that 
: Thamper him in his-efforts to recover himself, and might 
“With these remarks he, bexged ve (a strong x 
epared by fis hon e friend, or aes 
bost argangement that eauld have been com 





but 
found it 4 hopeless business to ascertain 
“or the commentaries upon it. The only mode of 
d laws was by legislating in an bg sim form. That was | 
» years by the Government of India. No doubt that» 
mut it must, nevertheless, be undertaken for the good of 
the Evidence Act which had lately been Was 
eral liked to see? It diminished the 
s, and it would.be found much the same with 
yah Civil Code. ies 
regards the effect of custom, there was one point 
was quite conclusive. The Panjab had been for tw 
rule, and land-settlements had been made everywhere. 
hout the country had been most scrupulously regis 
different villages gave the customs of the country a 
they never had before. The thing had been reduced — 
that the Bill would effect would be to remove an ad 








those provinces j 

yn to believe that the Judicial Commissioners 

‘t to make it desirable to exempt them fre 

as to the settlement of great judicial: 
determined by the High Court than the. 
jthout the control of the High Court. ‘O 
¢ was more unsatisfactory 
ip for consideration amongst a number of other 
letermination of such questions 


uties entru 
fferent ; a gc be that it was more 
nd than with the two similarly’ situated 
the case, His Honour hought that those 
, and most of the hon’ble members of the ¢ 
k as’ hich had induced his hon’ble 
The Hon'ble Mx. Cuarman could only repeat what he’ 
; stated to the Council—namely,_ that this Bill had for it 
verbal doubt beg. arisen as to whether the P 
to the jurisdiction of the High Court,i 
"Phere was no analogy whatever bet 
ovinces in Bengal alluded to by His Honour. | 
r the High Court of Calcutta had exercised jurisdicti 
Sind the High Coart of Bombay, or the old Sadr Court, “4 
: con to exercise, jurisdiction since the time 
ier. really had no further information 
assure the Council ‘that, as far as he knew, | 
i t character he had represented it to be. 
on’ble Mn. Sreruey could hardly 
himself 


« 
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valids, who could not possibly 
between the railway termini and our esta 
as. We have further, in “ome of a railway jou 
wbacks, a sea-trip, on board comfortable and 
: most important change we look for. 
comfortable bungalows built at Barwah, thus meeting th 
tion felt on landing at the cen along the coast of Arracan 
ie ge ene optional for the invalid either to remain by the se 
the fullest benefit of sea air and bathing, or proceed, within | 
climate some 20 degrees below that of the plains. Surely 
"requirements so long searched for for Calcutta and Lower 
think, a matter of surprise, that a locality so favourable fora | 
- and Mahendra should have been so long allowed to ren 
Twas about to say overlooked, but such has not been wh 
"shall presently explain. ' eet 
{am aware that the hills, of which Mahendra is the hi 
general. reputation of unhealthiness; bat I am not aware—ar iB 
Be le enquiry on this head—that any European has ever 
_ the higher op ie The unhealthiness appears to be confined 
pases, and in this respect these hills do not differ from all others. 


how deadly even a night passed in the Terai, on the journey to D 
~ considered and has not unfrequently proved, but Darjeeling itself 
ms condemned on this account; and itis reasonable, I think, to u ve 
oi wee 5,000 feet above the sea level, will be found not only fre 


1d malarious influence, but from its altitude and proximity to th 
healthy and bracing. We have no data beyond the p 
ruction to rest upon, for the bill has probably not been 
opeans, and we could not, learn that any one of these ev 
“or three days on it. Such information, however, as we cou 
who had visited Mahendra, was highly favourable. 


Of Barwal again, the information we were able to col 
edly of a favourable nature, the place has the reputation 
healthy, and the intervening country between Barwah and 
ly cultivated. 1 consider, taking everything that h 
‘consideration, that we are more than justified 
and Mahendra as a sanatarium for Calcutta and T 
that is ever raised regarding the landing, has beén 
should be considered desirable to carry out our propo 
‘a aud Barwal into a sanatarium, the difficulty to be wet 
opinion of the Government is , and of 
we consider it premature to make any suggestio 
' receiving our attention, and should the | posal t 
d favourably received, we shall be prepared to submit a 





steamers to Gopalpore. 
could have drawn up would have | 
sai sphethot the Vil: be converted into a 
: lof information and interest. 
, Messrs. Mackinnon, ‘Mackenzie and Cony Any 
. N: Comat, 4b to whom I explained our plan 
a passage free of all cost to and from Gor 
the holidays, and left Caleutta on the 20th Septem 
time of the one year for condueting such an | 
had a very rough and on arriving at Gope 


e were at first cautioned not to land, but although — 
h, we landed with aga easé and aatoby, tok, even 
went off to the with safety. I mention this, 
eal more is made and d of the surf than there is 
we were met by Mr, Minchin, Mr. Ellis, the 


d Major Pages Inspector General of Police; to t 
eal aig a 


is and Minchin, we are 
tality, but for the great trouble they 
re tahecie back ; without their assistance, we shc 
la able to have got on. at all; we are also indebted to them 
e information. To the Mundesar Rajah, who resides at 
e foot of the hill, we are also under especial. obligation ; he 
to give us a tent, and place a large number of coolies and 
sal, and his brother accompanied us to the summit of the 
ly saw that we were saved all inconvenience. z 
e above remarked that Mahendra has been hitherto unatte 
belief when we started on our 





» Central Province Jagheers. 
i he drainage of these hille does not form. 
: + 5 iy 0 d 


Phe traveller from Calcutta obtains his first view. of 
from the sea near Gopalpore 
and towers above the surro 

aspect, even from that distance, makes one t 
ium, it ought to be ; it is a fine landmark for all 


‘com Mundesar a near view may be had, but it scarcely ive 
of the peculiar formation of the hill, and though it certain 
magnificent, one cannot realise either its height or its com 

The ascent from Mundesar,is on the whole un easy one, 
ing in some parts is very sever 
ad from Mundesar to Sewakota. O14 render the ascent peculiarly e: 
C gg! wd ponies) F my? path winds Passio hills 
; with jungle, here and there open es of grass or 
i io mowers both in number an extent a heg 
Sawakota (erroneously given in ie maps as Sopuchola), 
undesar, where lives the Bisahi or head-man of aie 
ar Chief; there are a few villages belonging to th 
» in the valleys and on the spurs emanating fro 
and sea for the number of Saoras of 
jief is only 1,800, he claims from them a sort of f 
nder apparently with willingness; they are certainly 
s far as ience of them went, peculiarly willing a 
not the usual character given of them. Me: 
leaving Sawakota, from which place the ascent 1 





: ° ” i 

ny - aig, obetbat, Pattie aes Deka ade ee 

houses at various elevations, all getting the fresh sea b 

from the west wind, which, passing over the dense jung 
y. presume, would be more or heieeheeiiiy ap 


came and sucvoyed by us. 


Mae eetnl 
a a ia 





Sa Ba *y 9: o tl 3 Ww y 
ely worth while Bereta vo Bash : 
undertaking to clear most Wf d 


se aber x 
r portion of the hill is clear of jungle, and 


= ee eres | the rocks and. boulders cropping, up. 


of Mahendra for 8 Ss 900 to 4,700 feet above the 
sea breeze fresh from the sea, ¢ 
ing over no malarious tracts, but over an open well-cu 
from the west and north-west winds by the 
ion is built, and which winds might be laden with 


vey stati 
a era the dense forests of Central India and the hilly 
good wholesome water, 


y: it has a never-failing ly 
for storing the same to Ser anh es good building stars 
eh hill itself ; timber for buildings may be got, if of s 
- between ‘the hill and Mundesar, if of large size pees 
“lose at hand; lime, if not procurable in the western 
readily burnt at Barwalt on the sea coast; firewood is to bebe.” 


\ ‘and can never ance sree A nag itis a by two 
 Mundesar on the south-east, and one from Purla Kimidi on the s¢ 
ticable for bearers an 


of could be rendered easy and 
nt alin ht the rain-fall 


very little expense : there is 
certs si greater than in moét other 
during the hot months is 20 degrees less 


the rains : it is a fine open situation, not i covered witl 
masses sod af jungle close Pe but consists of a 
1e8 t drainage : and it possesses a open “ase 
‘so that most of the winds that will affect ié must come f 


_ Bat, however suitable it may be. in itself for a sanatarium, 
been of little or no use to Calcutta 


‘3 ro et te there not been a sea-port te aan 


at which 

\dia Steam Navigation Companys Steams hi 

‘apebeng sad fom whence the ascent of Ay 
short ime. Ee d 





Faslis 1278 and 1279 (the F 
as from 1st July to une) 


5h 4 4 i 


the same periods, being of the value of 2,49,é 





insignificant, requiring 


horse dak might ~— be Moagere) ene J 
ae : ota, from whence ascen' 
fee eon noes Deal made, by this new route, eith 
ies, or and the ascent could easily be made 
ompanying Map, No. 2, 
ted, the roads to the top of t 
vil Authorities, also in red,- 














. by the Madras Government ; the proposed extension 
a tract of country, now both geographically and politically sh 
system of extended commerce, into connection with a regular 
cannot doubt that sooner or later it will be done, and another 
yut rwah taken up, and this is the more likely, as 
water, which extends along the coast, nearly all the way 
Gopalpore, and would render the undertaking by no means an ¢ 
~The next consideration is the continuation of this canal 
- a look at the map of Ganjam will show that this also cannot | 
sive aOR pt if advantage be taken, wherever practicable, 
backwaters, and drainage channels, which fringe the coast. i isi 
> ‘he large jheels, near Kirthapur and Itchapur (the former 
with the latter by a drain channel), the ers agree 
and Gootoom, and the one also at Gollagundi, if they can be me 
found to be of sufficient depth, would reduce the actual an 
"digging, for the whole length of the canal, to about 13 miles. 
E We do not deny that money must be spent, but we feel sure t 
money well spent, and that it will promote a thy commerce, whi 
_ re-pay the cost of constructions, and we put forward the Se it 
trusting that the Government of India will not only look into ' 
call for sound professional opinion upon its merits and feasibi 
i ‘a step further and enquire into the advisability or otherwise 
: Sais canal to Calingapatam, the natural outlet for the produce 
formed by two large rivers. acorns iG 
The distances by this route are as follows :— 
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"We think that the journey, by this route, eould 
‘ of the hill, in four days, viz.:—- 


‘ i ruins, 
m and i 


dye 











near Cunchilly, where apparently the same band of qu 
tioned again crops out. yh th tevin es 
The Trunk Road is for the most part metalled with 
one, as such roads usually are. i ¥ 
' "The view of the hills from Huripur Bungalow is very 
there appear to be three distinct ranges with radiating spurs 
__ them into the i The Mahendra range stands out  boldl; 
the others, its highest peaks being wrapped in clouds, at 
at Huripur. nee Pistia, cea 
‘The town of Mundesar, the residence of the Rajah, t 
spurs” nearer PEE rocks, and which seem to radiate in ey 
The ascent of Mahendra from the village of Soprachola 
road or path from six to seven miles long, which runs at first 
- the way north-west, and then strikes eastwards along a ste 
which the tedious alternations of ascents and descents. wh 
on the approaches to many hill stations, are completely ayo! 
Tine the predominant rock is granitic gneiss, of which there are sev 
_ Lalso observed, however, some hornblendic gneiss, and in consider: 
~arock which cannot be strictly classified in any system of 1 
some places it was what might be called a petrosilex of felsite 
_ appeared in others it would be more strictly denominated a peg 
_. Neither along this’ section, nor at any portion of the 
ot ined, did I see any trace of limestone. Primd facie, there 
limestone should not occur in association with these old crystal! 
- jt hag been found in similar company at Trichitiopoly and othe 
and also, by myself, though rarely and in small quantities, in 
‘therefore inclined to believe in the truth of a rumour that it do 
of Kimidy. It is unnecessary to enlarge here upon the importat 
~ aecessible source of lime in the event of its being determine 
on Mahendra. Lack of time and bad weather prevented my 
being so thoroughly exhaustive as it would otherwise, ha 
satisfied that limestone, which almost invariably presents r 
aracters, even at some distance, does not occur anywher 
of the hill top, and that, for the present, the only re 
be the sea shells and whatever amount of kunkur or 

















































| able in the plains below; or, possibly, imported coral 
In the neighbourhood of the ow on Mah 


inous gneiss which contains a considerable propo 
x too refractory for reduction, even were it o 












that. some of the springs are constant, | 
 iaresbers:of buifaloen asad cattle, are 





Cage rege = the hills, the following “tre 
ed, were the new common:— , 





in Macraci ; 


ae 





Of the trees on the hill itself, those 
nae Terminalia, on account: 
sonata the sisi whic thi tinder eno 


at of the ra there are a cm oe 
les a few ese, bears eres 
hill, organ, Oh to new a 
w, but we did not see any 0 Peed: 
Ye At the time of our visit there were very few birds on th 
half a dozen species, none of them being 
Indeed the absence of the larger forms of animal is wae re 


"To non 
ee er yao lard reared mys of tiles 
snake (Simotes sp. 7) and one lizard rewarded my search, and the 


ray Ale are extremely rare. 


‘An Entomologist would, I have no doubt, find interesting 
but no collection was made in that department. : 


Of terrestrial Mollusca nine species were obtained, 
 jnforms me include three hitherto undescribed, belonging 
3 Br" Glessula and Helix, besides one of extreme rarity, 5 

only found once before by Major Beddome. 


: Inhabitants.—Close to the base of the Mahendra there 
tion from an e's toa Peleguapersing PP) pr “bone the 
very sharp distinction of race to ved 
se respective languages. 
proportion of the people belong to the class 
ne bearers and fishermen, man of (0. 
parts of India; a af 5 OS 


spent - available 
importanoe in referenos 
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The temple which crowns the topmost peak 
structure. It is built in five courses of h 
by a carved coronet. There is an entrance on t 
the Lingum. The a. oil 
block i of stone in lower course 
ippers of the present day get over the dif 


that this temple is in a 

the builders to carve the 

“Dama end sleowhere. $ 
The second temple, near ws tosclaie 6 a 
* ol tae. coun mplete ; there are some inscriptions near the door 


ieee magpsitien of the granite, they. are “= 


iv In front of the entrance fears isa much mutilated g 
there is the Lingum. 
The third temple shows more finish than the last; it is 


esque dell on the bake of a limpid stream of ever-flowing wat 
a ‘this temple is ornamented with several figures, sscinding 
 Ganesa. Opposite it, is the fourth temple, which ea 
structed out of old materials. / 
 Baboo Rajendra Lal Mitter, to whom 1 showed photo; 
of these temples, informs me that ar are “Shevoid of 


dl and that there is nothing about to indicate their 


No attempt appears to be made on the part of the natives ) 
there is said “fg be an annual page? them Bish 
ng in the plains below. 


xe 1088, dated 19th Daly 1871. 
Fron —W. Hupteston, Esq., Acting Chief Seay. to the Govt. of 
ee ena NCR ee 








ene be to meee fish and. must | 
villages ; sheep can be had from poly mo i oo 

herdsmen on the lower pone of the hill and from: 

om the Kimedy approach the Coipooram Bisoye’s aid | 
n the Mundasa wide that. oll the Sarava earn: ine Bogen 
¥ toons Cotta arava would assist. 


4) 


No. 927, dated 7th December 1861. 


With reference to abs inquiries instituted a by Gorden 

th the Medical Department, regarding hill ranges suit 

T have the honor to report, for the information of His Excellency 
in Council, the result of two excursions undertaken by myse 
| tlemen in the district to the summit of the Mahendra, Me 
distant about twenty miles from the sea coast, north latitude 
east $4°24’, 

2 The first ascent was undertaken on the 9th October, 
side of the mountain, by M essrs. Minchin, Hooper, and myself. 
is by a somewhat circuitous path, which winds for several m 

‘spurs of the range ; then follow about six miles of 
nt until the path faces the steep side of the higher portion 
0 this point os the summit, a distance of perhaps one and a 
way is extremely toilsome. After surmounting this difficul 
aera on a saddle of about four — ‘in length at an alti 
4,000 to 4,900 feet, varying in width and es and in parts a 
ample gro und for numerous houses and gardens. 
os surface is covered with grass for a considerable 
mate mall woods, in which are to be found the wild ras 
Ss wie or eee of the p 
saddle is bare and rocky ; sp’ pure water 
During our first Sei which was in ‘October, 
to 73, and on the second occasion, in Novem 
ery highest point of the hill is a small ston 
stone such bulk Ik that the mode of its construction is 

tured. The vgwariatl building, which is four-sided, 
2h an area of about thi 
stone st ioes ten feet in 





fond the asset fom tho long walle sa totes wi 
ge ‘tata oy ng ‘more so at a trifli 


ay sete ond extensive 2 valloye of fottile sei 
growth of effee and a plateau where the cinchona aaceptetoteg P 


g the valle which dividée: ‘the -Maliond range ‘een 
f the independent Sowrahs to the west —- the J 
taly into the Purl Kimedy country, a line of communicati 
rt of the Sowrah border might be very easily secured by cle 
: esivee the western side of the valley for the entire dista 
and more for police patrol, such a line 
If, therefore, the ee approve such an w 
of Wards would, I am persuaded, co-operate on bebalf of | 
Sere ee 
ts, and ip She sais nen 





oves relaxing, the air 


‘south-east or the nost Ut 
neighbouring hills. “The south-west rains set i 


run into the north-east monsoon about the middle 
. The following table shows the average height of ther 
throughout the year :— Here ees, 
Months. 


“It was my _head-quarters for nearly five and a half 

Jeutta committee had visited it, they would have been as» 
Bengalees to my asteiere have been. I may spec 
own gentleman, Mr, Wyllie, who, having found himsel 


ce : a municipality an 
‘the-same name ; churches, “English, Relea 
, markets, hospitals, dispensaries, reading 
archery clubs. ere are numerous spare h 
sr already touches at Vizagapatam. Send you 
ng he needs ; place him at Barwah and 
a V8 in buying. Jand (it is 
a place like Vizag 








is vel. of the sea, .. 
n base and about 345 feet below this crest is a large stone built pagod 
fon of which will follow, w oa 


the Mahendra descends a rather narrow and steep 
and extensive hill ranges of the same, or somewhat 
intervening valleys, in the possession of various indepe 
whilst on the north and east, the several hill estates of Jurada, 
e,and Chikasi Zemindaries are visible; while the Mundessa Zen 
from the east face of the Mahendragiri to the sea coast | 





crite a iaeao 
and is about 200 feett ati) gales F the bill, 
Mahendra Malli itself is Bounded on the est by the 
west by the Purla Kemedi, on the north by Bod 


s interspersed with dense thea ost ( 
tab gre acne and ves 


é not usual among the low ranges of hi ma 
sean green sward, the woods or abolaet 


s, With many and varied wild flowers, lend a charm 1 
that have been met with on other hill ranges as. 
size here, showing a vigour of health acd scanned which at 
the great moisture and richness of soil on the hill plateau. 
-bably be due to the dense woods, which have not as inp 
blows of the planters’ axe! About 345 feet below the crest 
its eastern side, is a large stone built pagoda, Dering a 
form, and surmounted by a cupola of at conical shape. — 
well dressed granite, and of large size, and 
‘in, and soldered with lead. The temple i 
! “height. The 





6A. M. , 29°4 


6 Ms “M. 24°17 
lst— 6 a. mM. 24°71 



















lendid plateau of the green i 
hundred feet, bounded on the north by a well defined 
the south by some small undulating prominences of the plateau, w 
of trees, renders the whole scene picturesqueindeed. 


TE have not the least doubt that the Mahendra will 
' sanitarium for the officials of the district of Ganjam, as 
neighbouring districts of Kistnah and Vizagapatam ; it only 


— talist to lead the way in building a few cottages or henge 
brdert bsg“) essa rou' 
7 % 


































Government the opening out of the roads, The Mun 
Ocha as facilities exist for the making of a cart_road to with 
e summit, from whence a few zigzags will facilitate the 
| animals. This road is the most important, I think, from the vicinity 
largo village of Mundessa, from whence any amount of cupping might t 
mf gtbman become necessary to improve the Purla Kemedi Road so as 
tate the arrival of visitors from the adjacent districts. Most of # 
_ fruit-trees will grow up here : hitherto no sia a seems to have | 
this way. I saw a few orange trees that were thriving well-in the com 
Mr. Forbes’ bungalow, and also some good. mulberry trees, from which 
| out some 150 cuttings; down in front of the bungalow some good st 
were grown, and there were two or three orange plants in full vigour. 
nately the area on this plateau is limited and broken, and not of equal 
_ while from the somewhat isolated nature of the Mahendra, and that it is 
to be feverish, it will be a long time before it becomes a favorite resort. 
as were written, I have seen a report from Dr. Palmer, Captain 
. Ball of Calcutta, with a grand schenie to convert the Mahendra ~ 
ium for the benefit of the Fatoutts folks, and that the village of 
opposite coast, should form a sort of marine villa or sanitarium in 
cay ith the Mahendra. The scheme is a good one, and looks well on | 
but I many difficulties will have to be contended with ere it, can be f 
fs the experiment can be undertaken by Government, of which I do_ 
| the least chance in these days of impecuniosity; but, as far as I am pe 
, I wish the scheme evory success. ‘ 7 ee 


_ For the following account of the tribes inhabiting the Mahend 
hills I am indebted to the late Mr. W. 8. Hooper of the 
was also greatly interested in the Mahendra Malls and its | 
et his death, not only as a personal friend, but as one int 
ndia. 'To his account I add such notes and other parti 
of the Sowrah tribe. ‘The Sowrah are a tribe of people — 
ct of country situated between 83° 30’ and 84° 31’ east J 
18° 30’ and 90° 30’ north latitude. In the Namalings 
an ancient Hindu writing rica ra of the various trib 
n peninsula, the Sowrahs (Shabrah) are classed under the 
s- They enply described as people who dress in le 
with the Khiratahs, persons who dres 
ndahs, persons who only know one k: 
r variety of the Chandalah, pariahs, or | 
netion of among them, but by the progres 
dually iettiny ee into two bodies, the api: 
‘ove of ’urla Kemedi, and Palcondah, 
) Of tr h frequent intercourse 

























































rami of Mahendragir, a lofty mountain 


‘to consist of a continuous mass of hills, whic! 
range, like the waves of the sea. 
m ¢ opes of the hills, often at an_ 
le here and there erops of paddy are raised on the st ie 
he hills, advantage bein ken of the numerous: 
ides the forts or places of residence of the Bisoyes abov 
few villages of tolerable dimensions among the hills, ¢ 
large village called Tummals in the Omanyah maliahs, | 
‘than 200 houses ; but the Sowrahs generally live in huts f 
» hill-sides or in small groups of four or five. Boge 


ngage of the Sowrahs little is known. It is of course unw! 


erent from that of the Khonds or any other neighbou 
t sounds very monosyllabic, and is pronounced in a short, 


” ‘They sing a particular 


“ Kellangiya.” They are not ee in what they at. ye 


sorts; snakes, ‘ants, mice, monkeys, birds, fruits, vegetables 
| cnumorated in a list of the articles of food given by one « 
e Khonds, they have a peculiar objection to the use of 


ys 


of the Sowrahs consists of a piece of coarse cloth ma 
es by a set of persons who are called by the peo 
ahs, This cloth is fastened round the waist by the wo 

‘ir- knees. The men merely wear a langooty, 
nd their ‘waists and passing, between t ir legs. Their o 

‘i ban , &c., made of brass or bell-m 


bare grins us elothes le 

ills, wear anything above the wais 

the Sowrabs are in the habit of making ine 
nipooram, in ape wr of five or 


nly. EA8 tusted th 





or piece of rag fastened 





“opener ferries his 
d to have village go hi 

~ Of their religious ceremonies, one observed at the tim ; 
bed by a Hindu who was commissioned to make enquiries on 
after the crop of Gantelu, Korralu, maize, &., do attain th 
dividual Sowrah fetches a stone, fixes it in the ground @ span 
it by the name of ‘mountain god.’ He brings a little of each ki 
ceeps it just before the stone; he then sacrifices a fowl, gets some 
ati the god, he mixes them all together, and having p 
ds and relatives and enjoys with them the pleasures of an 


When a child is born, they assign to it the name of the day : 
born, or that of the ee evil spirit, the latter being determi 
“soothsayer or priest, called by them “ Vejju.” Ifborn on Sunt 
called “ Adya;” on Monday, “ Somburu ;” on Tuesday, “Mang 
Pe y, * Budu ;” on Thursday, “ Lakya ;” on Friday, “ Sukku;” and on 
y, “Sanya.” These names of the days in the week are the 
ng the Telugus and Ooriyas, @. 9., in Telugu Adivaram, Soma: 
lJavaram, Buduvaram, Laksmanavaram, Sukravaram, an 
mother is not considered unclean for a period after the birth as 
Hindus generally. A stimulant prepared of roots and bark is adr 
her immediately after the birth, and on the fourth day she is gen 
resume her ordinary occupations. 
-\ ‘[he’ceremonies observed at a marriage are as follows: A yo 
friends for him, having selected a bride, messages are sent to her 
finally the young man himself goes, bearing a pot of toddy or other 
e consent of the parent is obtained, the ceremony is commenced 
posts in the ground, between which the bride and bridegroom, ¥ 
stive friends, assemble, and a feast is commenced, at which ne 
n gets drunk upon-toddy. The bride and bridegroom sit tog 
turmeric water is poured on their heads. Presents of cloths, beads, 
exchanged. Fowls and, if procurable, sheep are sacrificed to pi 
demons, and the flesh is then cooked, made up into balls with 
RY grain, and distributed among the party. On these occasions, they 
dance, which seems to consist principally in hopping from one leg to 
at each movement snapping their fingers and uttering an ejaculation; 
intervals, the whole of the dancers come bumping together and the 
again. If the parents of the bride refuse to consent td the me 
‘ ea, happens that the friends of the bridegroom watch their oppo 
if the girl is found alone, they seize and ear her off. The relatives of 
then pursue and attack the opposite party, but even though success 
ing her, they are Pyrat by their customs from giving her in m 
one else. Should, such a thing be attempted, the parties would ha’ 
"out in a more serious manner with bows and arrows. : 


| fhe Sowrabs burn their dead, and the following day bury 
same spot, over which they erect a rude pandal; on the fifth da 

or priest is called to the place, and makes an offering of toddy, sac 
same time, fowls or animals, according to their means, to the spir 


Another portion of the ceremony consists in | 
page r of sh “ a bony Na ancestors 0’ 
ho priest sprinkles a li iile pronounein 
 egaaiey after which the toddy is divided among th 
first and fourth years, ceremonies are obs¢ ved, which also 

__-yarious articles of food, which are first dedicated to the 






































































































a 


leasing feature is th 
not know how to tell a lie. They are no 


strong clannish fecling existing amo the: 

9 their own affairs; but aod Pedda gSRTS n 

ves, Asa rule, these people inhabit the hills an hill 
m behind Palcondah to 


ly 1864, in consequence of the 

cked the police, of whom they killed several, and 1 
t the entire Sowrah lation rose to a man ¢ 
‘it. Retribution soon followed; some of the 
hers, were destroyed, and five of the chief prisone 
1, whilst nine others were transported for li eis: 

, they again attacked the police to prevent them 

Sowrah hills; fortunately no lives were lost, and 

large police force, who located themselves on the 

e ring: 7s were captured and transported for life, 


to their houses, and are le ble lives. _ 
i d face, scanty moustach 


ed nostrils, and upturned short 
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1y 4 
this and the S aitowes districts, to 
‘population. — : 
ards of a fine breed of buffaloes are kept about these hill 
a ‘los to the Purla Kemedi people, who keep Gye 
g i quantities car e 
be not already conv into ghee for tra’ 
ed in the most sheltered part of the 
huts for themselves. I was somewhat sur 
practised by the herdsmen to keep the calves from 
s ge Seg during the day two pieces of forked 
, are tied over the bridge of the _ nose of 
sbigue di irection, and fastened firmly with ‘ 
jaws, so a from sucking coy the calves gr g 
cal revent them from suckin; r when they a) 
“A of the forked sticks hurt/them about the 
and go ore taken ot their calves. ge thus, witha 
st dart out with the dams, they are offectuall 
7 up the milk 


reference to the ‘fowl of these hills, the most singular | 
of the bamboo from these parts. — 
particular pig cai on the subject, and was informed | 
ny years ago, during a season of drought, the whole of 
parts parts died ike te Fone that the Mundessa Zemindar is n 
roduce the bamboo again upon these hills; and a few 
“were pointed out to gg eee a little distance off the base 
recently introduced, and which, at the time | saw as 
trees, the Terminalia, Eugenias, and Phylanthus, &c,, abor 
ore is a strange absence of birds or beasts on the. plate 
~~ former, except at the foot of the hills, not a 
common doves are met with. I 
in the jungles at the base of 1 
good : 





Pinido with it; end the outlay for: 
officials, so that they w 


| is ready provided, and 
sal tarium. It is much to be regretted 
to those in t district could not be available to test 
‘or otherwise, for if it could be proved healthy after 
odation provided by some liberal-hearted capitalis 
and gain repute in course of time so as to become 
‘accommodation is the great drawback, and it would 
t could be induced to furnish this desideratum by 
‘cottages ; or perhaps the Zemindar of Mundes 
test its healthiness, as a preliminary measure to its 


would here take the liberty of reo S the attention of 
the Mailgherry hill in the sub-estato of Tallahara in the Keo) 
of the Tributary Mekals of Cuttack, The Pallahara estate (vi 
1°22’, and longitude 85°15’. The estate is said to be 
and six miles to the west of this village is located the 
‘an extensive plateau, which is said to extend some twenty 
“and about 4,000 feet! above sea-level. From the 


of water through a solid mass of Sphere} rock nearly twenty fe 
‘meanders through many parts of this table-land, porns. 
ding its way to the bottom. During my visit there were a 
uu, but the remains of a deserted village was to be seen about half- 
, the natives say, they were obliged to abandon on ecount 0 
e cold. Thecharacter of the vegetation changes about the h 
e ground becomes covered with a green sward, abound 
date, and showing a profusion of ferns and mosses. For 
re (Captain, now Colonel Saxton, of the Topographical 
neter stood as follows :— . i afresh 
es 18th and 14th 


plateau is about 100 miles from Cuttack, 
Se tan Ab) silts from Onlousta; Thialocs 
m th Coleutta and Guttack 
t ery rich, a ‘most 




















papers noted 
ee ject of the proposed estab 
sanitariam on the Mabendragiri 
Ganjam District of the Madras 
‘and to state that, as there is adm 
be a great want of a place of tne 
‘st. Calcutta, the Governor General in Counci 
ere bg a ROR would leave the matter in the hands” 
Re the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to be 
jm such manner as His Honor way consider necessary, 
5 No. 4287. on 
, with copy of letter from Government of Madras, No. 1088, 
7 1871, with enclosures, forwarded to Dr. Palmer, with reference to hi 
dated 5th May last, and with the ne that all communications on 
et may in future be addressed to the Bengal Government, ese a 
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No. 3307, dated Fort William, the 9th October 1871. 


- From—8. C. Barty, Esq., Offg. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, 
-Po—The Secretary to the Govt. of India, Homw Durr. 4 


Lam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your office letter, No. A286, 
dated the 16th September 1871, and of the papers therewith forwarded, on the 
‘subject of the pro establishment of a sanitarium on the Mahendragiri hill 
; ict of Ganjam in the Madras Presidency, and in a to state, for the 
ormation of His Excellency the Governor General in Council, that the Lieu- 
nt-Governor concurs in the views of the Government of Madtas, as express- 
its letter, No. 1088, dated the 19th July 1871, and does not think that the 
would succeed in drawing people from Calcutta. The facilities for g 
ting to the higher and better established sanitaria are now so great, that 
Honor does not think people would embark on a sea-voyage for a place of doubt- _ 
ful salubrity like Mahendragiri. ‘ at Nd 
















































No. 5049, dated Simla,.the 31st October 1871. 
From—A. P. Howens, Baq., Under Seey. to the Govt. of India, Home Durr, — 
T—C. Parmen, Esq. M. Dy Presidency Surgeon. 


vation of the endorsement from this office, No. 4287, dated th 
16th ultimo, I am directed to forwa 
* of a letter noted on the margin, con 





























































| MUNICIPAL TAXATION IN THE NORTH-WESTERN | 





© No. 285, dated 7th March 1872. - 


* ‘ ‘ TN cigs 
Yrom—C. A. Fhusorr, Bsq., Ofg. Secretary to the Government, 2 
To—The Secy. to the Govt. of India, Durr. or AonicoxTune, 

Ruvenve, anv Co 


~ Referring to correspondence marginal a I am ponies: 
the following report on 
er ne aa icaset th Mey 187 the system o Municipal Taxati , 
Dagartioant of Agricelters, Ravens, ane Com: in. the North-Western Provinces 
or =e Financial year 1870-71. c 


g. The letters quoted in the despatch of the Home — 0. | 

dated 7th July 1870, deal exclusively with the question of Octroi ’ 

_ put it is understood to be the wish of His Excellency in Council that 
therein called for should be comprehensive, giving an account of the 
tion of the Revenues, not only of those towns in which an Octroi duty 
but of all others governed by Municipal Committees, i. e., of all towns | 
Act VI of 1868 (the North-Western Provinces Municipal Improveme 
is in force. At the same time I am to observe, that A’ct V1 of 1868 is n 
only Act under which funds are raised for Municipal purposes in these Prov 
Act XX of 1856 (Mofussil Town Police Act), amended by Act XXII. 

_is largely applied to towns not sufficiently populous or important to be ¢ 
ed Municipalities ; but the range of taxation under this Law is very | 

whole administration of the funds raised under it rests with the Ma 
subject to the control of the Local Government; and His Honor app 
no special report of its working is at present required, the Govern 
being already in possession of full information regarding this method of r 
T Funds, which has now been in force for many years. stg 
_ 8, As far as these Provinces are concerned, Municipal administrat 

be considered to have commenced with the introduction of Act VI of 18 

for although prior to the passing of this enactment Act XXVI of 185 

extended to some few towns, it was not widely applied. Moreover, — 

‘Act the people were not represented. The administration rested, i 

~ Commissioners chosen from the respectable inhabitants, but,the nomi 
appointment were in the hands of the Magistrate of the District, subj 

approval of the Local Government. Government, by such corporate 
not the self-government which the Municipalities under the provisions 
of 1868 are entitled by law to exercise, and which, in point of fact, 


them do exercise with very considerable efficiency and advantage. 
4. For the purpose of illustrating the working of Act VI ty 
‘Appendices A and B, have been red ; one (A) showing: for each te 
which the law is in force, the pi ion, the mode of appointing 3 
tee, the elements of which the Committees are composed, 2 pie 
jn force, the income from taxation and other sources, and the ine 
from taxation per head of population ; the second (B) showing 
Municipal income has been expended. 
5, A reference to Statement A will show, that at the 
age cied ree ar Vi was in na in 68 oe boxe that in : 
the germ o vernment begun. to dev bee 3 
this part of India there is now no important Sa 
in which a Municipal Committee has not been appointed, 





fee tactngos, Novis, ato, lili cutllta Stile, seid eet ‘ 
on carriages, carts, and animals entering the limits of the Municipality. 
stroi on articles brought within Municipal limits for esr darae. 


palty tax which the Governor General of Indi in Council may 
inicipality may, with the sanction‘of the 
oe impose any or all of these taxes. — 


sta nt given in the margin shows the number of units in) 
2 Penta ae in force. It will be ob 
* Y joreed. that the Octroi is by far the most pc 
are of all these taxes. *Of the total 
ani ‘raised by taxation, 86 per cent, 
spec sae by this means. Next in order ¢ 
tiveness stand the License Tax 


cis is a sketch of the’operations of each tax:— 
—Act VI of 1868 legalised the imposition of this tax on 
° condition being that the.articles ayranene for con: 

movin of the sme which levies the tax. Further 





q ‘restrictions were 
nt so far relaxed by Home 
nary 1871, that the potrtrtes ye = 
ion to the six above specified : 1, pie 
nufactured articles of clothing and dress ; 
19. The main objections to an Octroi are—(1) that its pre 
by the poorer classes, whg are least able to bear it; (2) that un 
ealabad, it is liable to degenerate into a transit duty. 
18. The weight.of the first o jection is fully admitted. An 
falls on the necessaries of life must add to the di culties of those 
fora bare subsistence, and is to be deprecated, But 
the poor so largely predominate, it is impossible to avoid some pre 
only remedy is to see that the pressure is reduced to a minimum. ” 
object, grain, the staple food of the people, is usually taxed not highe 
per cent,, and the duty on luxuries even is kept within the limits 
ad valorem. Every schedule of rates has to be submitted for the 
Government, and is thoroughly scrutinised and checked before publicat 
the duty seems excessive, reduction is suggested, and in extreme cases 
on. Head loads of grain and other articles are exempt from taxation 
all Municipalities, and lastly, in times of scarcity and dearth, grain is 
altogether. eo ; Pea 
14.. The second objection is one the removal of which is made an ess 
condition of the continuance of the fax in'every Municipality in the Pro r 
15. The checks are these—First.—Every Municipality is bound to 
n detail a Budget of anticipated income from all sources, receipts from 
eing sub-divided into the eight classes specified in paragraphs 10 and 1 
timate is framed of what the local consumption may reasonably be expec 
with reference to the population, and if the anticipated receipts seem exe 
the Committee are directed to justify or cut down tho estimate. 
expenditure reports are received, the actuals are ‘similarly checked, and 
n is called for wherever the incidence appears to have been too hi 
erage consumption of the two main articles of food, grain and sugar, 
be about 7 maunds in the one case and 15 seers in the other per annu 
ively, per head of population, and if the receipts represent a consumption } 
at a rate materially bigher or lower than this, the matter attracts 
attention. The consumption may, however, rise above this standard with 
necessarily indicating the pressure of the tax as a transit duty. Some allowan 
must be made for the influx of pilgrims and visitors in the larger toy 
" generally for the population of the adjoining villages gnd bazars wh 
their current supplies from them, and are not exempt from taxatio; 
ration of the rule which denies the benefit of a refund in the case | 
‘of a less quantity than is represented by one rupee of duty. a 
16, Secondly.—Goods declared by the importer to be intended 
ate exportation are admitted under a free pass, which holds good 
yea ype 24 to 48 hours. Bonded ware-houses are provided for 
- of goods declared to be in transit, though not for immediate exp 
optional with traders to use these on payment of a small.che te 
duty and claim a drawback afterwards. Lastly, refunds are grant x 
goods which have paid duty in amount more than one rupee, 2 
sequently exported, without limit as to the time of expo 
‘ands could only be claimed in case of Sweeriner pa wi ; 
of paying duty. "But the limit has been abolished in order that no g 
into a town may be debarred from refund if exported within ¢ 
_. 1%. His Honor is convinced that if these rules are ca 
- Octroi can be levied without any risk of injuring trade. It is « 
people object very often to use our bonded 
and delay, sometimes inevitable, of claiming 



































































a sul 
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lated. 





low, the incidence at Ha errs 
as been evaded in the first. case, and 
been protected in the second. Stringent “shay 
the defeet in Srahaia: and indeed in every case in which 
“apprehend that the export trade was touched. 


A 
24, It is difficult to state precisely what the incide it ) 
- Municipalities do not take the tax on all dutiable commoditi 
_ vary considerably, though the maximum of 5 per cent. ad val 
relieved, exceeded. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor has expt 
ave the details as much as possible to the discretion of th 
cipalities, although there is no hesitation in ehecking any 
“require it. Further, the rules are to some extent still experi 
"tually it may be proper to lay down. or recommend certain limits 
| the several articles liable to the duty. A Sarre eg ie 
_ 25. For the present 12 annas per head per annum is taken as 
dence. The pressure of a tax which falls at this rate may be rega 
derate, In the year under review, wherever the incidence 
an this, a i report of the cause has been called for. | 
geealy is, that the incidence bas been calculated on a: popula 
fact it is, or that the full benefits of the system of refunds and d 
| ‘not been understood and taken advantage.of. Sometimes both ¢ 
‘raise the receipts. This was the case at Hatrass and Beguput. 
bad, though the general incidence of the Octroi is not high, the 
in proved that more than the bond fide local consumption was taxed 
und that grain is imported and kept in grain-pits sometimes for a 
rds. Jt was urged with some reason by the Municipality that th 
0 benefitted by the protection and facilities afforded by the towr 
id ward and sanitary arrangements,. should contribute towards the 
e town ; but the Lieutenant-Governor thought it safer to main 
iple that imports intended for exportation should be free ; and con 
nciple of refunds was insisted on, In Muttra, the consumption’ 
rim population swelled the income. In Dhunnowra the tax ha 
yund beyond control, degenerated into a transit duty, and was 
andoned altogether. in Chundowsee, Pillibheet, and Bilsee, 
nted on saccharine substances to the full extent contemplated. 


6. But, though 12 annas may be taken as a fair rate 
the same standard would not be applicable inall ye 
metals are now taxable, but they were not admitted to the Sel 
the past year. ‘The standard will therefore rise in the curr 
y according as other commodities are pronounced dutial 


House Tax.—Of the 13 towns in which the tax on hi 
_ and lands was in force, it was the main source of income only 
of Almorab, Nynee Tal, and Mussoorie, in Jhansie, i f 
pra, In the other cases it imp temp 
iidisia deliceieyneih ata pa 
ore, where it has been « 





ppeal from the decision 


of the Municipal Committee, Th 
tal yield of the tax for 
at about 75,000, though, proba’ 
aratively a larger income was raised by | 
ihe aqebeake aps ite ot reap 5 of Ca 
‘place of much trade and growing importance, 
all auited to it. In no other town iw the North- We 
t a tax of this kind would be so productive. 
assumed that the same measure of success woul 
» tax elsewhere. One great objection to it is, that the p 
already been called upon to pay a tax ur in 
i.e, the Income Tax. The half educated trader 
two taxes and to urge that he has been tax ove! 
The advantages claimed for the tax. are, that it falls 
-and those best able to bear it, and that it is collectes 
rouble and expense. The cost of collection at Caw 
r cent. of the proceeds of the tax, and the 
45° SER ea tee ate 





n ‘Allahabad, a wheel tax of 
suck te ‘only 4'anhas each) 
fi¢ensed, the chatge for each tibet vaxying wea Rs. 5 'to stad 2 


scoord ae to theclass in which the carriages fall. 
ca and Beénares ‘the ‘tax is on hackney carriages ‘and 
plying for cone The ‘rates are 


at ae 8 6 
9 her eas 4 2 ditto. 
carriages and 
aint cc niin fot hire under proper ¢ 
raed “secure the safety and co 
n for financial reasons. In Allababad alone has it 


on Oarric Calis’ and Animals. _—This was imp 
ng Hane where it yielded Rs. 600. Tt was 
object. of providing 7 Rie 

the Weta Tho’ over th 





400,000. 
eded to their wishes, the 
‘in the smaller towns whe 

A few Municipalities have elected to 
os, ‘These are the larger towns, such as Agra, 
which, having large revenues at their — can 
pensive agency of a well trained constab bie 

‘next heaviest item in the 


tion. Some attemp a return fe 
e, notably in Cawnpore, where conservane were rented 
Mat a considerable profit. The same measure of success has not al 
elsewhere, but the importance of icine 4 the city sewage 80 
nerative is one srtiich tw tot loabisight ol) 2.5 gaye is 
Head Office charges absorbed 2 per cent. and Collection 9 per 
if cheapness of collection be a test of successful taxation, | 
of success has been obtained for the province on the 
9 per cent., it must be admitted | 


towns it is much higher ‘The tule laid down by the Ti 
is, that no tax shull be continued which absorbs more 16 pe 
ds, and wherever the incidence reaches a bigher amount, reduc 


en street ighting, and Rs. 11,000 


~ About Bs. 23,000 were spent 
ering, These are small sums, but the ial angen 


ees * any expenditure on these objects ; § 

- t | - * M A eye 

) ted to original works and repa 
repair of drains, latrines, slaughter-houses and 

, bridges, town-halls, Police stations, road ing, imp’ 

grants-in-aid of school an i di 








upon Somers 

The following extract from a Circular issued ; i 
a April 1871 contains the views of the Government on the | 
- The Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that at the least 5 « 
‘revenues, as a minimum, may well be appropriated to these objects, 4, ¢., 

_ of new schools, or securing greater efficiency in existing ones, to the pro 
aiding in the establishment and maintenance of central or branch Hospitals 
entertainment of Vaccinators, maintenance of poor houses, leper asylums, &e. 
« The Committees are no doubt aware that it was in contemplation to b 
under contribution by means of a License Tax to meet the growing expenditure in t 

ments of the Provincial Service. The License Tax is not, however, for the present 

- But the obligation devolving ( the principles enunciated by Her Majesty’s 
of State) upon all classes to contribute to such objects remains unaltered ; and the Li 

Governor would far rather ch obligates met voluntarily by Committees th 

by the enforced application/of a law, His Honor therefore looks to Committees 
in this matter.” . “Ae 
pres 46, 5 A very large sum, more than Rs. 1,40,000, is shown under M 

_ ous Expenditure;’ This is due in a measure ‘to a, mis-classification 
which will be 6bviated 4 reat lt incinaes paenen mieel vent ¢ 

_ printing, stationery, and other charges, which will now shown w 
eae Lan Tam to enclose copy of a Circular No. 3985, dated 7th Sep 
r 187], breperibjng the forms in which Budget Estimates and Exper 
itted in future, together with a copy of the forms. 

























































are to be su 
ves. 
47. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 16,09,830, and the 
hand at the close of the year was Rs. 3,23,970. Two Municipalities on 
Slst March showed a deficit, Deobund Rs. 448, and Goruckpore Rs 
These deficits will be cleared off in the current year. : 
48. In conclusion, I am to observe that the results, material and 
, are nowhere insignificant ; in many Municipalities they are ve 
iderable, and everywhere of growing importance. But what the Li 
vernor regards with the greatest interest and hope is the spirit of 
ion fostered by the system. Self-government is a plant slow of g 
lien to the soil ; it cannot be forced artificially. But here we find it 
‘The Municipalities are gradually awaking to the consciousness that @ real 
‘has been committed to their charge ; that the initiative in taxation 
‘with them, andthe apprepriation of the income and management of 
- affairs are in their own hands, No fitting opportunity is lost, whe 
review of the Budgets and Expenditure Reports, or in personal confer 
the Committees, of inculcating their responsibility upon the Comm 
sieutenant-Governor has now met on his circuits nearly all the Muni 
in these Provinces, and he feels sure that a sense of independence and se! 
ernment has been very generally aroused ; and that, under a kind an | 1 
hand, it will grow rapidly. “Indeed, as tending to the education 
- native mind and development of political virtues, His Honor Ss 
agency has yet proved so powerful, or gives such promise of good 
_ Municipal system created oy Act VI of 1868. 5 


No. 1—27-34, dated 27th March 1872. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India, in the Depai 
Revenue, and Commerce. 
(-Mountcrraxiries. 
Reap again— aris ] ‘eh 
Despatch No. 48 (Public) from the Secretary of State, dated 
ing that soporte should Ye oiled fie Atos ts tel 
on the operation rules to municipal taxation. 
Tiaaps borin lest Gooeeaitibene get ae Di , 
July 1870, calling for the reports required 


- : 














evidence. 0 given shall, as against the person 
ne Te erien PN aoa ‘ ifs 
ye eee ote ae mp 
as part of the proceadings, the nature of 0 
} asked whether he mol take i, and Wi atdeip es o 
Pilg Deg fr ; 
| Honour had on several occasions in “this Cor 
as 2 ag he had any definite views, on a su 
say, and complicated, a natu 
ner oceasions he had expressed how much he ¢ 
Peay al a's Seine is, where the 
truth were so 
et that they fumed no improvement ; if our means f 
sotivnig cnseni to datack Bete: Tieng! 
means to detect ‘an were certain 
Ke falsely would be sent to jail—H1s Honour. should be 
co} to deal with so very difficult and complicated a 
; ieee ibe ‘after havin pen ene connected with t 
1 of justice in this country, he e greatest 
as the state. of things at present. Dealing, as they were, with 
whom the speaking of truth was not in ber yeh the « 
e truth 


felt that a Judge in thi country, when pronoun dgment, 
So hesitation wah Toate The cor gt ht t 


ight ; ; he hoped that he might be right: the chances were that he 
b ‘felt that there was a considerable residuum of chance that 
he wrong, and the fact must be accepted that he not unfrequently 

being so, His Honour was most unwilling to throw 

nt of an veld, antlahions which might afford the means of 

and which was in accordance with Native habits, Native views 

ie, These were the reasons which indaced him to ask the 

the passing of the Bill until the present occasion, and wi 
padition of a section which might, as it were, save the use of 
gone 


ry. The Council were aware that the Bill had- 
to license the use of oaths ; a 


3 at one time it was proposed 
ro _te prohibit all oaths; and the proposal now b 


| sort of compromise between two extremes. On the 
‘the Council 


- had the honour of addressing 
was, first, that it should be permitted to any 
form wl 


“2h presented himself, to take an per eg in any> 
rave; and secondly, that a party to-a suit should be 
ou Lae doses pent a erry plop je 
reasonable one, ant Hit tae in 
nitted | to take the oath. Tits cubie: staled to th 


toga rg 
shape in which it pipet a hin, apd 
pate 


the means which were available for getting 





ce and hesitation, for it ink, on W 
quainted with the working of our Courts 


fr agp aenkebaae  rame at rere 





y, hon’ 
with the satisfaction of 
the administration of justice by his 
uld add to the obligation those engaged in judic 
cing into consideration the best way of erad 
of false evidence. 1 know of no one so well qualified 
months past I have been intimately associated with m: 
ring the revised Code of Criminal Procedure; and, 
ieutenant-Governor may think of English lawyers, 
‘never known any one disposed to take broader and 
ews of all i affecting the administration 


a more uncompromising enemy. I can oF 


ow, owing to the roun Se procedure attendant on a 
‘convictions are rarely obtained ; and a witness steps t 
- calmest effrontery, well knowing the Court is practically | 
im. 
am not entitled to speak with much authority in these matt 
always thought that, when a Court is sa i the di 
b and deliberately arrived at, that a witness 
material point, it ought, without further ado, to be able to punish 
example, the Tichborne case. Why should not Castro or Orton, or 
his real name may be, be at once punished for his infamo' 
issue of the original trial has established his guilt 
ot oe ttn ipa be 
n order to prove him oO jury. Take, again, the 
hi set up in a trial for murder T. Gourt convicts the accu 
bok agai ; and it is an absolute impossibility that the fie 





because I do not think that educated Hindis 
or would like to see these obsolete practices 
" a Setar | Meriey eye Une ae 
other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor’ 
appears to me, to the decision of the is 
lowing a challenge to swear to the trath o 
n on either side, I think ae es 


¢ psig the measure on han 1 ; 
kin ome ae should not be 
‘place of, or do prejudice to, a regular j dici 
Hoh Hie Honour avid view clade teaneck! is 
stands, as was explained on a former occasion | 
, and need not be imported into an Oaths | 
noticed by me are inseparable from what His FE 


‘eject the amendment. wie 
"ble Srx Ricnarp Tremere said that, although he 
e the Council with any discussion at this momen: 
“Mr: Robinson, had thought 





Y iN i & Ff 
‘propose to retain existing law, but t 
PS he ee for nearly fifty y 
2 1840, because of the objections which had beer 
ceedingly difficult matter to say how the so 
“would operate even with the people 
‘eelings one understood. As soon as we 
which it was really impossible that even . 
‘exposed ourselves to the chance of doin 
the possibility of doing very little good. 
‘the state of mind of a man who attached some 
cin and a cow’s tail? No European could tell wh 
duced on a man, or what inference ought to be 
fusinig to take it. When he drew from such conduct 
was entering upon unknown ground, and was very. 
He begged tlic Council to*hesitate before they. 
iq He “would just point out one or 
inds of injury which they might be doin 
to the amendment. He was favoured by the 
a¢ illustration of this kind in his own experience. M 
case of a man who objected to take any oath at. 
game to know this, and with one accord denied their debts, 
em if he would swear they were due, which of course he woul 
“here was every sort of curious twist in connection with 
ire oaths. A man was sworn on a cow’s tail. » th 
was that he must speak the complete truth upon ridge 
slip, intentionally or otherwise, it was all over with is ’ 
result was that people objected greatly to being sworn on a ¢ 
were, they felt that it was hopeless to attempt to spez 
is to escape from future punishment. ‘They were. ther 
seas e—as well ‘be hung for a sheep as a lamb,’ and t 
ust be dammed at all events. When we were dealing with 
- quantities and strange superstitions, with — y 1 
hize or agree, we did not know what we were ab 
‘liable to Brame results of this kind. It. 
with the 





at the ee ne all fe that 
getting af at the tt, ‘That was ae of 


st. improve ‘the cre 
it the moral Saunas 


east: set of eae administered. withou fe 


n and thoroughly trained Judges, would pr 
aa bere He had no- confidence ow 





, - ek an 
who had to decide questions of fact, 
find that such and such a person had committe 
x further thought that when a man told contradictory § 
to justify a conviction for perjury, though it might 
. stories was false. He did not think there would be 
; uring such a Bill, and it would have a very | 
se evidence. It was not severity o 
red people from committing crimes. ‘The near prospect 
“more to do with it. His belief was, that if every man 
cnew—and bin would very soon learn to know it—th 
ould be taken out of Court straight to jail, it would d 
of perjury than anything else; and he did not see any 
cing a measure to that effect. Ge fned 


ig vee ee the Lizurenant-GoverNor was glad to ha 
of two Hon’ble Members on. his right (Messrs. Stewart and Chapm: 
though, perhaps, his hon’ble friend Mr. Chapman’s h was not alto 
support of the amendment, and Hrs Honour might say, with regar 
‘me from my friends,” still he was gratified at haying his 
He was specially gratified at having the support of his hon’ 
Richard Temple—particularly and specially gratified—because 
's experience of India was very large; His Honour would 
at, between Sir Richard Temple and himself, they had expe 
his of the people of India; and it was gratifying to His Ho 
tt Sir Richard Temple agreed in the opinion he held, that the an 
-eonsonant with the customs, habits and feelings of the people. 
ow he came to the gentlemen who held different views. 


respect for the opinion of his hon’ble friend, Mr. Robinson. 
| Mr. Robinson’s speech was somewhat difficult to answer, 
mm did not see that his hon’ble friend had advanced 
\st the amendment further thau those which were advanced 
for her dislike to Dr. Fell : fel ena 
es “T do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
i The reason why I caunot tell.” 
on had not informed the Council why he —_ 
1s Honour had not been able to es Saree 
taken. In one respect he was decidedly in error, 








. The C z 
fit. The Judge might say—“‘I- 
to be sworn, and I will not even ask | 
was supposed to be-a reasonable Court. If the © 
u take the oath?” it was provided that the answer shouk 
with reason which the person who was asked to 


for his refusal; the Court might be expected to take into 


er the reason assigned was good or bad: and ihe reco 
dr in Court, If, on aceount of any failure in the 
|. weight was not given to the reason assigned, it would b 
of pememmnys fo sppoel against the decision. His Honour wov 
Es Council that e sects and classes who really had peculiar, 
taking of oaths were comparatively limited; that there 
iio: and the whole of the Muhammadans who had no. 
| taking of oaths, and he saw no reason for supposing that) the | 
diseretion given to them, would do injustice to the small 
y had conscientious objections. The ibility of the © 
© in a small number of cases sho not be a reaso 
which would, in a great mass of cases, have cor 
ice and not injustice. The Court had a discretion, 
sjaas procedure vip toner was in if respect — 
y as judicial torture w was compulsory ani ve no. 
n to be tortured, : iPr 
_ He would go back and say one or two words in respect to the 
ich had fallen from his hon’ble friend, Mr. Chapman, because 
himself right with the Council and with the Natives of the 
important matter. Mr. Chapman said that His Honour’s be 


fatives were above all men liars. His Honour wished me 


letely to deny that that was his opinion. Although 
cal view oe the matter in saying that truth was not 
jority of the Natives as a virtue, he aas not one of those who 
; in regard to the untruthfulness of the Natives. He t 
e of those who held the best opinion of the Natives. ‘ He b 
ad many and that many of them spoke the truth 3 
: not think that truth was considered ce 
fos) by Engli 








Srrraen hardly thought oe 
ae Since their establishment, the Recorders’ Courts 
eral changes. Act XXI of 1863 provided for the estab! 
ers’ Courts, one at Rangoon, one at Maulmain, and one 
é roposed to appoint only one Record 
Recorders were appointe 


Ait n this Bill was introduced, and it had now been 


7 great care by the Select Committee. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Cnarman had signed the Report of th 
on this Bill because he could not suggest any better. E 
» Sf ial Court to be established under the Bill wo |d be of aso 
uous character; it was to be-constituted upon the fare 2 

“lawyer was to be yoked together with the Judi 

it was to be hoped that, between them, they would not | 
» hoped, also, that in time either a High Court or, a Chief 
i 4 in British Burma to exercise supervision and — 





